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:Ti5?IIITGT0H  OPEIL^TIOIT  chief  VI.3IT3  REGION 

■./illiam  P.  Kramer,  Chief  of  Operation,  ’'Jashingt on,  I).  C.,  arrived  in 
Albuquerque  Dec.  2 after  visiting  Regions  ]. , 2,  A,  5,  and  6 on  a get  acquai:ited 
trip  v/ith  particular  emphasis  on  observing  field  conditions  in  "Testern  Regions, 
Accompanied  by  Assistant  Regional  Forester  Kimball,  Hr.  Kramer  made  a tour 
of  the  Region  visiting  Supervisor’s  headquarters  and  Ranger  Stations.  After 
tvro  xveekc  in  the  Region,  Ivtr.  Kramer  returned  to  "'Jashingt on.  ' 

REGION  5 DDTAILS  FIVE  TO  !]EIT  SI'TG-IAI'E) 

Region  Three  detailed  five  men  to  aid  in  the  emergency  program  for  fire 
protection  and  salvaging  of  fallen  timber  resulting  from  the  recent  disastrous 
ITevr  England  hurricane. 

Assistant  Supervisor  Ilonighan,  Kaibab  N.  F.  is  in  Ivlassachusetts ; Senior 
Forest  Ranger  Cutler,  Coconino  N.  F. , in  Connecticut;  Robert  Salton,  Division  of 
Timber  Management,  RO,  in  Maine;  and  Supervisor  MerJrle , Sitgreaves  N.  F. , in 
Vermont;  and  Fiscal  Inspector  Stiles,  RO,  in  Connecticut, 

All  of  the  detailers  left  late  in  October  for  the  Northeast  except  itr, 

Stiles  ?7ho  departed  late  in  December. 

lEDSRAL  EigLOYEES  ENTERTAIN  lllTIOILH.  OFFICERS 

President  Luther  C.  Stcirart  and  Secretar^'-Treasurer  Gertrude  McNally  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees  stopped  off  in  Albuquerque  en  route  from 
Denver  to  El  Paso.  The  local  Federation  gave  a dinner  in  their  honor  at  the  El 
Fidel  Hotel  the  evening  of  Oct.  12,  Interesting  talks  on  current  affairs  affect- 
ing the  Federation  vvcrc  given  by  them.  The  proposed  Retirement  Act  providing  for 
optional  retirement  at 'age  sixty  after  thirtjr  years’  sorvico,  or  at  ago  62  after 
fifteen  years’  service,  or  compulsory  retirement  at  age  70  was  discussed.  Under 
this  lax'/,  it  x/ould  be  permissablc  for  an  cmployeo  to  increase  the  amount  of  his 
retirement  deduction  up  to  a maximxim  of  10‘fo  of  his  salary  to  be  used  in  building 
up  an  additional  .annuity  for  .himself  upon  rotiromont;  it  would  also  provide  for 
annuity  for  a second  life,  coi;imonly  laiox'm  as  ”x/idox/’s  annuity./",” 

The  favorable  personnel  section  of  the  Reorganization  Bill  was  m.cntioncd, 
includin.g  the  extension  of  classification  to  the  field,  the  bolstering  up  of  the 
merit  system  through  Civil  Service  control  of  all  positions  except  some  tx/o 
hundred  policy-making  ones  in  '"Jashington.  In  t.his.  Mi’.  Stox/art  believed  that 
the  CCC  x/ould  be  covered,  as  though  a permanent  organization.  Also,  the  making 
of  promotions,  especially  from  grade  to  grade,  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
examinations,  xvas  mentioned.  He  stated  that  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees  is  represented  at  hearings  on  all  such  bills  and  invar iablx^- the  repre-' 
sontativc  is  asked,  "Hox/ many  employees  x'/ill  be  affected  by  this  bill,"  and  then, 
"Hoxt  many  employees  do  you  represent,"  shox/ing  the  need  of  adequate  nembership 
in  the  Federation. 

GETTETG  ALONG 

i'rank  Cushman,  in  charge  of  industrial  and  vqcational  education  at  VJash- 
ington  states  that  the  records  ho  has  kept  for  25  years  shox/  that  80^  of  the 
people  x/ho  arc  discharged  lose  their  jobs  because  they  don’t  knox/  hox/  to  got 
along  x'dth  people,  and  that  90^  of  those  promoted  arc  advanced  bcca.usc  they 
alx-jays  get  along  well  x/ith  others.  (R-9  Daily  Contact).  ■ 
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RF.C-lOldXL  GFjIGE  IC IFATIIS  DT  F3P.5  P?J]VEI^IOIJ  TSEK 

Pursuant  to  President  Roosevelt’s  proc  lariat  ion  designating ' October  9 - 16  as 
Fire  Prevention  ;/eek,  the  RO  furnished  Station  KOB,  Albuquerque,  with  script  for 
a short  Forest  fire  prevention  talk  that  xvas  rebroadcast.  Likewise,  in  coopera- 
tion vrith  the  Forest  Service,  Chief  L.  A.  Uesterfeld  of  the  Albuquerque  Fire  De- 
partment, included  a discussion  of  fire  prevention  on  LTational  Forest  lands  in 
another  broadcast.  In  cooperation  with  the  Fire  Department,  ''Ignitze”,  the  Forest 
Fire  demon  exhibit,  vreis  shovrn  daily  during  the  week"  at'”' the/ Ilew' Mexico  State  Fair. 

:3]?ATISTICS  FOR  1957  SKOD  PROGRESS  IIT  FIRE  COm^ROL 

A forest  fire  every  3 minb.tcs — approximately  185,000 — vmis  last  year’s  count 
in  the  United  States.  'However,  forest  fires  in  1937  -were  10^  less  than  in  1936, 

The  burned  area  vjas  21,980,500  acres  or  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  acreage 
burned  during  1936,  This  reduction  is  attributed  by  the  Service  to  more  favor- 
able weather  conditions,  improved  fire  fighting  technique.,  more  complete ■ firo 

detection,  increasing  cooperation  by  private  xTOodland  ox’jners,  ■availabilit3'  of  - 

trained  COO  fire  fighters,  and  increasing  care  vrith  firo  by  forest  workers  and 
visitors.  Reports  revea  1 that  94/b  of  all  acreage  burned  vjas  on  unprotected 
areas  and  more  than  11^^  of  all  unprotected  forested  land  xjas.  burned  over. 

The  121,449  fires  on  unprotected  lands  last  year  burned  over  approximately 
20,637,000  acres,  and  caused  damages  ostimatod  at  more  than  Ol8,000,000.  The 
annual  average  num.bor  of  firos  on  anprotocted  areas  dul’iiig'tho  5-yoar  period 
1933-37  was  104,816  and  tho  average  annual  burn  \jas  33,129,000  acres,  causing  a 
yearly  damage  estimated  at  p33,613,000.  — Dailj^  Digest. 

FIRST  FIHE  FIGHTETG  AIRPI3ATE  PLT^CILiSED' 

Tho  Forest  Service  has  purchased  its  first  "aircraft , a Ol5,000  .Stinson 
Reliant  plane  of  450  h.p.,  to  bo  immediately  used  in  fire  suppression  in  R-5. 

Tho  new  groon-coated  high  wing  cabin  plane  with  Forest  Service  insignia  has 
a cruising  speed  of  175  miles  per  hour  xiith  full  load  of  1250  pounds.  Service 
coiling  is  22,000  foot  and  flying  range  is.  over  700  milos.  l.-ing  flaps  and 
brakes  aro  designed  to  permit  a landing  run  of  400  foot  on  emergency  areas. 

The  spociall^^  constructed  craft  is  equipped  with  an  adjustable  pitch  pro- 
peller for  loxT  flying  and  has  special  bomb  sights  to  accuratcli^  dump  food  and 
firo  fighting  equipment  by  parachute  from  an  installed  cargo  bin.  In  experi- 
mental firo  control  x;ork  the  sights  xiill  servo  to  drop  x'jater  and  chemicals  on 
targets  to  determine  tho  effect ivonoss  of  aerial  firo  sunprossion  methods  on 
small  fires. 

A special  feature  will  be  tho  installation  of  voice  cmplifjring  equipment 
capable  of  transmitting  vorbal  messagos  from  tho  air  to  the  ground.  The  voice 
can  be  projected  froiii  tho  plane  to  tho  ground  over  an  average  dista?acc  of  ono 
and  ono-half  miles.  Tho  pla.no  also  carries  txro-v/ay  radio  equipment  for  contact 
x;ith  Service  field  sots  at  fire  C'erris  and  national  forest  headquarters. 

.ACCIDEIJT  RBFORT  H.IPIFi3IZSS  5AIETY  PRCBLB.l 

A letter  from  tho  Chief,  Division  of  Personnel  Managomont,  comments  on  the 
record  of  tho  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  .accident  report 
for  Tuly,  1938;  VJith  an  averhge  nuriibor  of  33,728  omplo^/cd  and  a total  of  5,345,- 
288  man-hours  worked  for  July,  the  Forest  Service  reported  2 deaths  and  386 
disabling  injuries.  ''The  ’Frequency  per  million  man-hours’  of  tho  Forest  Ser- 
vice (72.59)  is  almost  tho  'worst.  The -a'v’crago  frequency,  for  all  agencies,  be-  . 
fore  the  Forest  Scr'/ico  v;as  included,  is  10.88  per  million  man  hours.  Inclusion 
of  Forest  Service  figures  has  raised  tho  Departmental  average  to  37.06. 

■'Jul^’’  is  one  of  our  bad  firo  months,  and  thoroforo  emphasizes  our  most  diffi- 
cult problem  - safety  fqU  Ioxt  grade  temporary  omployoos.  ’Jhilc  com.parison  x'/ith 
other  agencies  is  futile,  our  record  docs  emphasize  oxir  ovm.  problem  XThich  \iq  must 
moot.  Future  records  x/ill  no  doubt  shov:  that  p'^ou  aro  ma.king  progress  in  solving  it” 
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be:]  forest  products  in  DEI'IAITD 

The  variety  of  forest  products  in  demand  from  the  National  Norests  of  the 
Southxrest  is  constantly  increasing.  A recent  addition  is  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
policy  and  price  charged  for  lady  bugs  to  be  collected  from  congregating  points 
on  the  Crook  N,  F.  for  shipment  to  agricultural  regions  where  these  insects  are 
of  value  in  destroying  other  insects  injurious  to  farm  and  orchard  crops.  From 
the  Crook  likewise  comes  a request  as  to  the  price  to  be  charged  and  the  policy 
to  govern  the  collection  of  nuts  from  Simnondsia  californica  (coffee  berry). 

The  oil  from  these  nuts  is  used  and  is  highly  desirable  for  face  creams,  soaps, 
rubber  cement  and  similar  products.  Several  firms  are  in  the  market  for 'these 
nuts  and  the  total  demand  ¥;ithin  a year  or  tv/o  is  anticipated  at  over  10,000 
tons  annually. 

An  experimental  sale  of  25  tons  of  agave  was  made  on  the  Coronado  N.  F. 
this  summer  to  the  San  Andres  Distilleries  of  Nogal  es  for  .the  manufacture  of 
tequila,  A test  run  of  tequila  shovred  that  native  agave  plants  produced  just  as 
good  quality  tequila  as  that  from  plants  groim  in  Mexico,  although  the  yield  per 
ton  X7as  lox7er.  Dr.  Little  from  Southwestern  is  making  a study  of  the  plant, 
methods  of  harvesting,  effects  of  cutting,  etc.,  so  that  if  sales  are  practical 
proper  safeguards  can  be  incorporated  in  cutting  agreements. 

To  the  list  of  potential  forest  products  ma3''  be  added  cones  of  coniferous 
species  from  which  soeds  have  been' extracted  at  seed  extracting  plants.  A letter 
from  the  Professional  Tree  Sorvice , ' Scarsdale , Ngv7  York,  inquires  as  to  the 
availability  of  conos  and  the  price,  also  'the  limitations  or  restrictions  on  the 
shipment  of  cones  as  regards  insect  and  disease  inspection.  They  have  been  in- 
formed that  very  limited  supplies  of  cones  are  available  at  extraction  plants, 
but  that  it  is  possible  local  people  could  bo  interested  in  gathering  them, 

A prospective  nev^  use  for  our  dead  pondorosa  pine  has  also  appeared  on  the 
Tonto  N,  F.  through  inquiry  as  to  the  price  that  rrould  bo  charged  for  dead  pitch 
pine,  by  an  operator  who  desires  to  install  a retort  and  produce  tar.  The  appli- 
cant states  that  a possible  market  is  in  sight  and  wishes  an  experimental  sale. 


LmiBER  CUT  FOR  1957  G-KE/lTLR  THAN  1956 

■ According  to  preliminary  report  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  the 
production  of  lumber  by  1,018  selected  mills  throughout  the  United .States  in  1937 
increased  5 percent,  as  compared  with  the  production  of  the  same  group  of  mills 
in  1936,  The  cut  of  the  scloctcd  mills  amounted  to  13,347 ,924  M .foot  in  1937, 
as  against  12,717,070  M foot  in  1936,  The  southern  Rocky  Mountain  states,  made 
up  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Ncxt  Mexico,  Utah  and  Uyoming,  v\rith  15  selected  mills 
show  a cut  of  216,883  M foot  for  1936,  as  against  206,641  M foot  for  1936,  an 
increase  of  5 percent  which  is  the  same  as  the  national  avbrage,'  These  figures 
aro  not  intended  to  indicate  the 'total  actual  cut  for  the  Nation,  but  should 
represent  the  trend  for  the  year, 

NOVEL  NAY  OF'  PACKFNG  SEEDLINGS 

Tho'Rcgional  Office  has  received  by  mail  from  the  North  Pacific  Region, 
Portland,  Oregon,  tvro  x'rooden  boxes,  11  3/4  x 2 x 1-/-.  Enclosed  in  each  box  x/as 
a Douglas  Fir  seedling  whoso  roots  wove  packed  in  sphagnum  moss  and  this  in 
turn  covered  by  broxvn  oil  paper.  Instructions  for  proper  planting  and  care  of 
the  seedling  wove  included  in  the  enclosures. 

The  seedling  arrived  in  excellent  condition  and  this  method  of  sending 
seedlings  is  oxtromely  interesting. 
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I.rJRICETG  RESULTS  ON  SMSPLE  PLOTS  ■ 

The  fifteen  10-acre  sanple  marking  plots  established  by  members  of  the 
Regional  Office  and  the  forest  persojinel  on  eight  forests  during  the  present 
field  season  have  been  brought  together  as  a means  of  securing  a cross  section 
of  the  results  of  marking  in  ponderosa  pine.  The  average  of  the  15  plots  shows 
a stand  of  23  trees  per  acre  12  inches  and  up  in  diameter  of  v;hich  11,6  v/ere 
marked  for  cutting  and  11.4  v/ore  reserved.  The  total  number  of  trees  per  acre 
varied  on  the  plots  from  a low  of '13,8  to  a high  of  47.1;  The  total  volume 
(defect  deducted) ■ per  acre  vra-S  7,140  bd.  ft.  of  which  4,560  bd.  ft.  was  marked 
for  cutting  and  2,530  bd.  ft.  reserved.  The  stand  on  the  plots  varied  from  a 
high  of  10,080  feet  to  a low  of  4,000  feet  per  acre.  The  percentage  of  the  stand 
rem.oved  was  63.9  loercont  but  varied  from  a lov;  of  49,5  percent  to  a high  of 
79,2 •percent.  The  percentage  of  the  stand  in  the  young,  fast  grov/ing  trees  on 
the  plots  varied  from  a lov;  of '8  percent  to  a high  of  50  percent,  averaging  for 
the  fiftoon  plots  24.6  percont.  Those  younger  trees,  largely  Class  II  vath  some 
in  Class  III  (Keen’s  Classification  as  revised  for  R-3  conditions)  arc  the  faster 
growing  trees  in  the  stand  and  are  reserved.  The  varying  percent-age  of  such 
trees  shows  tho  necessity  of  changing  the  marking  on  sale  areas  and  shov/s  the 
need  for  a study  of  sale  areas  and  the  fixing  of  contract  guarantees  at  a point 
sufficiently  lov;  as  to  permit  of  the  leaving  of  all  such  trees  plus  the  required 
trees  for  a seed  supply.  Trees  of  seed  tree  size  over  20  inches  d.b.h,  average 
3.8  per  acre  on  tho  fifteen  plots. 


STUDY  BEEIQ  lUMiE  OK  COST  OK  KlULETG  LOGS 

During  the  past  few  years  the  use  of  motor  trucks  in  hauling  logs  from 
v;oodo  to  mills  or  from  the  woods  to  railroads  has  increased  to  the  extent  that 
this  method  of  log  hauling  has  largely  replaced  red.  Iroad  hauling  on  a number  of 
tho  timber  sales  in  Region  Three. 

Uith  this  development  comes  the  need  for  more  adequate  and  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  cost  of  hauling  logs  by  motor  trucks  of  various  types  and  sizes  to 
bo  used  in  appraising  units  of  timber  to  be  logged  with  trucks.  To  this  end, 
data  have  been  collected  this  summer  and  fall  from  several  truck  hauling  opera- 
tions on  the  Kaibab  and  Coconino  N.  F.  Additional  data  vail  bo  obtained  as 
opportunity-  permits  from  several  operations  in  tho  Region. 

'^hc  ultiimte  objectivo  is  to  v;ork  out  the  cost  of  hauling  logs  with  differ-’ 
ent  tjq^os  of  trucks  over  various  kinds  of  roads  on  a per  thousand  per  mile  basis. 

FREE  USE  STATISTICS 

There  was  granted  under  free  use  from  tho  national  forests  of  Arizona  and 
Mov;  Mexico  in  the  fiscal  year, '1938,  a total  of  33,569,000  bd;  ft.  of  v;hich  Nov; 
Mexico  forests  supplied  2.5,452,000  bd.  ft.  and  Arizona,  8,117,000  bd.  ft.  Tho 
Carson  N.  F.  supplied  11,783,000  bd.  ft.  and  the  Santa  Fo  5,162,000  bd.  ft., 
loading  in  Nox-v  Mexico,  The  -Apache  and  Coco.nino ' ForOsts  lod  the  other 'Arizona 
forests  in  supplying  free  use  v;ith  a total  of  1,991,000  bd.  and' 1,674,000  bd, 
ft.  rospoct ivoly , Froo  uso  in  tho  txvo  states  v;as  valued  at  S51,572.93  and  v;as 
granted  to  25,225  users. 

The  national  forests  of  Nov;  Mexico  contributed  through  free  administrative 
uso  timber  products  to  other  governmental  agencies  during  tho  fiscal  year  1938 
in  larger  amounts  than  in  former  years.  Tho  Biological  Survey  secured  254  M 
foot,  largely  in  tho  form  of  post  material  for  fencing  game  refuges.  Other 
users  were  tho  COO,  various  7JPA  projects,  SOS,  BPR,  Division  of  Grazing  and 'the 
ir/A.  The  total  granted  to  all  such  agencies  from  two  forests  in  Nov;  Mexico,  the 
Cibola  and  Lincoln,  amounted  to  495  M foot,  valued  at  575. 60. 
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WILDLIFE  AND  RANGE 
MANAGEMENT 


BIG  GAIvlE  I]\TCREA.SES  ON  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Most  of  the  Big  game  animal are  making  encouraging  gains  on  the  National 
Forests,  a U,  S.  D,  A,  release  declares.  While  this  vear' s population  shows  an 
increase  of  150^  in  the  last  14  years,  part  of  this  gain  may  he  the  result  of 
more  accurate  and  intensive  methods  of  c/^unting  and  estimating.  Recent  addi- 
tions of  land  to  the  National  Forests  may  also  account  for  some  of  the  increase, 
"Although  the  National  Forests  contain  large  areas  ef  hig  game  range, 
and  management  of  vdldlife  environment  is  giving  encouraging  results,  the  situa- 
tion is  hy  no  means"‘all  rosy.  Lack  of  winter  range  available  to  game  animals 
severely  limits  the  numbers  many  forests  can  support.  Increases  have  been  some- 
what spotty  and  overcrowding  on  some  winter  ranges  is  a problem," 

While  antelope,  deer,  elk  and  moose  were  reported  sharply  on  the  increase, 
bears,  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goats  la^ed  with  only  small  gains  or  even 
slight  declines  throughout  the  country,  Ne\7  Mexico's  Gila  N.  F,  was  found  to 
have  more  than  33,000  deer  which  placed  it- near  the  top  as  a deer  habitat, 
Arizona’s  Coconino  N,  F,  led  National  Forests  vdth  more  than  4,000  antelope, 

PURIST  VS  FLUNKER 

Although  bait  fishermen,  or  plunkers,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  have 
argued  for  years  with  the  fly  fishermen,  or  purists,  that  their  angling  methods 
produce  the  largest  trout,  nothing  has  ever  been  decided  as  to  which  is  correct. 
In  an  effort  to  decide  this  debate,  the  following  evidence  is  presented  by  the 
Division  of  Wildlife  and  Range  Management,  Bottom  foods  represent  the  lures  used, 
by  Bait  fishermen  and  surface  foods  represent  the  lures  used  by  fly  fishermen. 
These  data  are  based  on  stomach  analyses  of  500  pure-bred.  Region  3 trout  col- 
lected throughout  the  legal  fishing  season: 

13- inch  and 

6 in.  Trout  9 in.  Trout  12  in.  Trout  over  Trout 

Bottom  Foods  35^  69^  81^  93'^ 

Surface  Foods  65fo  3lfo  19^  Tfo 

An  analysis  of  these  data  seems  to  give  the  bait  fishermen  the  margin  by 
several  fish  inches.  In  case  certa,in  Forest  Service  purists  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  this,  the  technician  who  made  these  analyses 'v/i  she s to  state  that  he 
did  not  hand  feed  these  trout  and  is  not  responsible  for  their  diet, 

AT  LAST,  AN  R-3  BEAR  STORY' 

Ranger  Girdner  on  the  Aravaipa  District  of  the  Crook  N.  F, , is  having 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  fire  posters  and  tree  name  signs  in  place  in  the 
Galiuro  Mountain  country,  A large  black  bear  evidently  objects  to  the  yellow 
color  of  the  posters,  as  he  tears  down  all  that  he  happens  to  see. 

Recently,  six  signs  were  replaced  on  one  trail.  The  old  signs  had  been 
all  torn  off  by,  the  bear, 

OLDEST  GROWING  THING 

The  oldest  growing  thing  is  a little  shrub  in  Pennsylvania,  the  box  huck^ 
leberry  (Gaylussachia  brachysera),  not  the  mighty  redwoods  of  California,  nor 
the  immense  cypresses  of  Mexico,  The  redwoods  may  be  4,000  years  old,  the 
ancient  c;^^resses  5,000  to  9,000,  But  Botanists  say  the  tiny  shruB  on  Losh's 
Run,  thirty  miles  north  of  HarrisBurg,  discovered  in  1920,  has  Been  12,000  years 
growing  to  a height  of  ten  inches.  It  is  a half-hardy  evergreen,  inhaBitant  of 
South  American  mountains,  growing  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia  in  this  country. 

(Conservation,  taken  from  Sout-hern  LumBerman) 
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TROUT  SgEM  TO  BE  dl'q^TlVQROUS  ^TERS 

Gtomch  analyses  made  "by  Mr.  George  Carr  of  the  Division  of  Wildlife  and 
Range  Management  on  trout  from  streams  of  Region  Three  reveal  that  in  addition 
to  their  usual  diet  of  caddis- flies,  mayflies,  trueflies,  heetles,  stoneflies, 
etc.,  trout  ingest  many  odd  things.  Among  these  ard;,:  fish  hooks  and 'fish  lines, 
small  stones,  wood  ticks,  stems  and  roots,  small  twigs,,  ^d  pieces  of  wood, 
centipedes,  hark,  lizards,  and  trout"  viscera..  Some-  of  tl^ese  items  have  food. 
value  hut  most  of  them  do  not.  It  is  assumed- that  the  latte-r  Yirere  mi  shaken,  for 
food  hy  the  trout  and  that  the  error,  v*as  not  discovered,  .evea  after  being  sv/al- 
lowed.  It  is  true-,  that  when  trout  have  been  feeding,  nn  small  stick-like  . caddis, 
they  take  in  small  frwigs  and  needles  that  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  caddis. 
Small  pieqes  of  gravel  , are-  also  , eaten  when  feeding,  on  the  little  snail-like 
Heliocopsyche  caddis, 

ADVICE  FROM  THE  SKY 

The  Califoraia  Ranger  reports  that  their  new  Forest  .Service  plane  with 
its' loud  speaker  is  proving  Useful  in  many  wa,ys,  the  most  recent  of  which  has 
been  taking  place  .during  the  hunting  season.  The  plane  has  been  flying  over 
areas  where  the  concentration  of  hunters  is  great  and  giving  advice  on.  h-unting 
laws,  fire  caution,  care  of  meat,  etc.  An  example,  of  ihe  .good  being  done  was  -, 
brought  out  by  the  story  told  by  a hunter  as  he  checked  through  a guard  station 
en  the  way  out.  This  is  his  story, 

. "I  hunted  all  day  with  no  luck  and  was  on  the  way  back  to  camp.  My  legs 
were  tired  and  my  trigger  finger  craved  exercise  so  badly  .that  I was  just  mek:- 
ing  up  my  mind  to  shoot  the  next  deer  I could  draw  . a, bead  on,  horns  or  no  horns. 
At  this  moment  a voice  from  the  sky  said,  ’Be  sure  you- see  the  horns  before  you 
shoot,  three  points  or  better  in  this  area.'"  -'.'Horthern  Region  IT.ews, 

the  biggest  buck  , ... 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Region  Bulletin  says  that  ■ the  Roosevelt  1T„  F,  lays 
claim  to  having  produced  the  biggest  buck  of  record. 

Killed  by  Lawrence,,  Roe.  of  Allens  Park,  Col.,  the  buck  hog-dressed  weighed 
410  pounds.  The  spread,  46  inches,  beam  diameters  3l  inches,  it  carri'ed  ten 
points  on  one  side  and  eleven  on  the  other,  exclusive  of  browr  tines,  ; 

The  h-unter  ms  awarded  tv/o  prizes  by  the  Fort  Collins  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Larimer  County  Sportsmen's  Club  and  firms' in,  Fort  Collins,  Col,-, 
one  for  the  buck  having  the  greatest  n-uraber  of  points  and  the  other  for  the 
heaviest  buck  hog-dressed, 

A "BEST  SELLER" 

Tha  Superintendent  of  Documents  reports  that  he  has  sold  1,500  copies 
of  the  Range  Plant  Handbook  and  is  going  to  press  -wdth  a new  edition.  He  ap- 
parently considers  it  such  a'  "best  seller"  that  he  is.  going  to  raise  the  price 
to  $3,00,  . , 

BLAST  I HG  A FALLACY  ' ' 

According  to  U,  S.  Biological  Survey  experiments  and  tests,  pheasant, 
partridge,  grouse,  and  other  gallinaceous  birds  do  not  die  from  poisoned  grain, 
nor  will  domestic  chickens  nor  turkeys.  The  birds  will-  not  eat  poisoned  grain 
if  ot-her  food  is  available;-  moreover  they  cap  eat  it  and  get  away  with  it, 

• -v 

OPEM  SEASOH  OH  DOES  ONLY  ' . - 

.Tne  T/0  Information  Digest  relates  that  Pennsyl-va,nla  has  announced  an 
innovation  in  a state-wide  open  hunting  season  on  does-  Only  for  Hovember  .28 
to  December  3,  1938,  The  ruling  by  the  Corimission  is  based  on  the  .'gene-pal  de- 
pletion of  bucks  as  a result  o.f  many  years  of  a buck  law  which  has  left  but 
few  mature  males. 
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RECREATION  AND  LANDS 


RECISATIOII  CHIEF  SEES  R-5  CAIvIPGROUTO  IMPROVEMENT 

RoLert  Marshall,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Recreation  and  Lan.ds,  , and  John 
Sieker,  Assistant  Chief,  visited  the  Region  during  the  latter  part  of  ITovember, 

Marshall  and  Sieker  completed  a swing  over  the  proposed  Superstition  Wil- 
derness Area,  the  Catalinas  and  the  Chiricahuas  in  Arizona  "before  coming  to  ATbu- 
querque  for  a conference  with  Regiona,!  forester  Pooler  and  memhers  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Recreation  and  Lands,  Before  leaving  the  Region,  Messrs,  Marshall  and 
Sieker  were  shovm  recent  recreational  developments  on  the.  Santa  Fe  and  Carson 
N.  P,  "by  Assistant  Regional  Forester  Miller  and  Mr.  Arnold. 

Marshall  made  a 34-mile  hike  in  the  Chiricahuas,  Thanksgiving  Day,  spent 
in  and  around  El  Paso,  was  a "postman's  holiday",  and  he  hiked  44  miles  in  12 
hours  "before  taking  on  a turkey  dinner. 

Tremendous  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  campgrounds  in  this  Region 
since  1933  was  one  of  the  things  which  impressed  Mr,  Marshall.  Another  thing  was 
the  heavy  use _ of  them  which  proves  they  are  filling  a real  need. 

PROGRESS  OF  LADD  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

The  Clip  Sheet  announces  that  the  national  forests  now  total  a'bout  172- 
000,000  acres.  At  the  "beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  15,014,115  acres 
had  been  acquired  under  the  Weeks  law  for  addition  to  the  national  forests,  "Un- 
der this  act,  as  passed  by  C'^ngress  in  1911,  land  purclmses  are  approved  by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
Interior,  and  Agriculture,  two  Congressmen_  and  two  Senators.  An  additional 
1,148,903  acres  have  been  approved  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion for  purchase,  and  will  come  into  Federal  ownership  as  soon  as  title  is 
cleared  and  payment  completed. 

In  recent  years,  statistics  show,  the  forest  land  purchase  program  has 
been  accelerated.  Since  1933,  11,081,417  acres  have  been  a.pproved  for  pur- 
chase, while  previously,  4,532,698  acres  had  been  approved. 

SKIING  IS  GOING  TO  TOWN 

How  phenomenal  the  growth  of  interest  in  popular  skiing  has  become  in  the 
last  few  years  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  reqriest  of  the  townspeople  of  the 
little  town  of  El  Rito,  N.  M,  and  students  of  the  Spanish' American  Normal  School 
located  there  to  the  Carson  N,  F.  that  a practice  field  be  cleared  about  five 
miles  out  of  town  on  El  Rito  Creek, 

The  Ca.rson  a^greed  to  provide  the  requested  area.  Just  to  show  again  how 
skiing  has  caught  the  imagination  of  people  near  accessible  snow  areas,  the 
enthusiasts  promised  to  keep  the  roads  open  to  their  proposed  winter  sports  area. 

FOUR  "X' s"  MARK  FALL  OF  WOODLANDS 

Four  "X' s"  mark  the  history  of  land  use  in  cutover  regions  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  Gladwin  E,  Yo'ung,  of  th§  Bureau  .'''f  Agricultural  Economics, 
These  "X' s"  which  summarize  w/hat  happens  in  such  sections  are:  Exploration,  _ 
expansion,  exploitation,  and  exit, 

"In  the  past,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "we  developed  a great  deal  of  proficiency 
in  carrying  out  the  first  three  'X’s.’  Overexpansion  and  almost  complete  exploi- 
tation, however,  ha.ve  left  in  their  wake  the  necessity  for  the  'exit'  of  indiv- 
id'uals  and  communities,"  The  problem  now  is  ^ne  of  adjusting  the  population  to 
the  resources  available  for  its  support  and,  at  the  same  time,  rebuilding  the 
resources.  Clip  Sheet, 
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LARGE  EXCHANGE  ESTABLISHES  CQLOPADO  STATE  ?ORBST 

The  successful  C9nsunvnat,i<^n  of  the  largest  single  exchange  of  lands  ever 
attempted  in. the  West,  . .and  the  establishment  of  the  first  Colorado  state  forest 
Was  announced  3ept,  2 by  Associate  Regional  Forester  C,  J,  Stahl,  Region  Two* 

The  announcement  followed  the  receipt  of  notification  from  the  Assist- 
ant Coi:imissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  Washington,  of  the  acceptance 
of  title  to  70,826  acres  offered  by  Colorado  in  exchange  for  70,881  acres  of 
national  forest  lands  in  the  Routt  National  Forest,  which  was  selected  by  the 
State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  as  the  ideal  site  for  Colorado’s  first  state 
forest. 

The  announcement  of  the  consuiomation  of  the  exchange  marks  the  culmina- 
tion of  over  ten  years, cf  detailed  study  and  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Colorado  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  and  the  Forest  Service,  to  enable  Colo- 
rado to  collect  its\v;idely  s.eparated  land  holdings  vdthin  the  National  Forests 
in  one  locality  and  thus  more  effectively  plan  for  their  use.  State  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  in  1931  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Colorado  State 
Forest,  with  the  tract  to  be  obtained  as  a result  of  these  negotiations, 

"It  is  believed  that  the  tangible  values  involved  on  both  sides  of  the 
transaction  are  as  equal  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,”  stated  Mr,  Stahl,  "but 
the  benefits  accruing  to  both' the  state  and  the  Forest  Service  can  hardly  be  es- 
timated, To  administer  these  separated  isolated  tracts  at  anything  like  a rea- 
sonable cost  was  a practical  impossibility,  but  they  can  be  absorbed  into  the 
surrounding  national  forest  lands  without  increase  in  cost  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  simplify  their  management .Needless  to  say,  we  are  all  very  happy  at 
the  successful  completion  of  so  many  years  of  careful  planning  and  work,” 

ARTICLE  STRESSES  SOCIAL  VALUE  OF  CARSON  N,  F, 

"Taos  and  the  Carson  National  Forest”,  by  A, .S.  Hernandez,  appeared  in 
the  September  issues  of  Lulac  News,  the  official  organ  of  The  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens, 

"No  account  of  Taos  is  complete  vvithout  mention  of  that  great  mecca  for 
tourist  and  sportsmen  — the  Carson  National  Forest,'^  the  article  begins.  But 
the  author  is  not  going  to  discuss  the  Ca-rson  N,  F,  primarily  from  a tourist, 
sport siTian  or  recreational  viewpoint,  for  these  aspects  of  the  forest  are  gen- 
erally known.  He  intends  to  emphasize  the  social  value  of  the  Carson,  to  show 
how  vital  its  work  is  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people  of  north  central 
New  Mexico,  most  of  whom  are  very  poor  — the  Spanish -American  farmer  and 
rancher. 

The  farmer  or  rancher  living  within  or  adja.cent  to  the  forest  is  assured 
of  a limited,  but  plentiful,  perpetual  supply  of  free  timber  and  fuel  for  home 
use.  Permits  for  stone,  other  building  materials,  and  for  cattle  for  domestic 
needs  are  free,  with  permits  for  corai'aercial  stock  at  low  cost.  Wildlife  man- 
agement is  important  from  the  social  aspect  in  that  it  provides  a small  income 
to  the  inhabitants  who  serve  as  guides,  aides,  or  perform  other  services  i nci- 
dent  to  hunting,  fishing  and  pack  trips.  Seasonal  employment  by  the  forest  af- 
fords another  type  of  income  to  many  of  the  population.  Indirectly,  watershed 
protection  is  invaluable  to  the  farmer  and  rancher  for  it  insures  the  maximum 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  stock,  and  domestic  use,  and  prevents  erosion 
and  the  deterioration  of  range  lands. 

The  Lulacs  support  the  program  of  conservation  and  management  of  Forest 
lands,  "To  the  Foresters  we  say:  ’For  your  generous  services  to  the  Spanish- 
Americans  to  Taos  varying  from  school  lecture's  to  technical  advice,  and  from 
surveys  to  making  out  Montgomery  Ward  orders,  the  Lulacs  are  grateful,  and 
encourage  you  to  continue  on  this  ’good  neighbor’  road.  Your  kind  and  helpful 
efforts  tov/ards  developing  better  Americans  are  recognized  and  couimended.  The 
Lulacs  pledge  themselves  to  assist,  support,  and  cooperate  with  your  program 
so  that  we,  along  with  you,  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  handing  down  a better  na- 
tion to  future  Americans  and  to  the  ’Children  of  Coronado’s  Children,’’" 


TOV/ARDS  MORE  SCIENTIFIC  WATER  POLICIES 

'’The  amount  and  dependability  of  water  supply  governs  the  extent  of  human 
endeavors  and  the  future  of  social  and  economic  development",  declare  C.  K. 
Cooperrider,  and  Glenton  G.  Sykes,  Southwestern,  in  their  recent  University  of 
Arizona  Technical  Bulletin  No.  76,  "The  Relationship  of  Stream  Flovj  To  Precipita- 
tion On  The  Salt  River  V*"atershed  Above  Roosevelt  Dam." 

The  purpose  of  their  publication  is  to  present  insofar  as  is  knovm  from 
studies  initiated  on  the  Salt  River  drainage  in  1926,  the  circumst-^nces  surround- 
ing run-off  from  its  origin  in  precipitation  on  Salt  River  basin  to  the  flow  dis- 
charged by  Salt  River.  The  period  having  the  most  usable  records  on  stream  flov>f, 
from  1902  to  1936,  was  selected  for  the  investigation,  while  data  on  precipita- 
tion was  taken  from  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  records. 

The  authors'  ultimate  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  v^ater  management  is  con- 
cerned with  two  vital  factors,  watershed  protection  and  water  yield,  and  that 
wherever  conflict  arises  between  these  two  essentials,  the  lasting  public  good 
must  decide  which  factor  is  most  emphasized  in  a sound  water  management  program. 

"From  what  is  presented,  it  is  apparent  that  methods  for  obta.ining  increases 
in  water  yield  from  the  Salt  River  basin  through  destroying  and  even  thinning 
and  changing  vegetation  must  be  proved  before  they  may  be  practiced  with  any 
degree  of  safety.  Deterioration  of  vegetation  is  accompanied  by  deterioration  of 

soils,  and  vegetation  and  soils  cannot  be  replaced  at  v/ill  Although  some 

increase  of  surface  run-off  may  be  obtained  through  general  destruction  of  vjater- 
shed  vegetation,  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  total  water  yield  through  such 
means  is  very  limited  and  is  fraught  with  great  dangers." 

Essential  to  comprehensive  watershed  management  planning  in  the  Southwest  is 
"an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  seasonal  precipitation  to  the  yield  of 
water,  the  growth  of  protective  ground  cover,  and  the  behavior  of  run-off  and 
soil  erosion." 

RECENT  NEIV  ENGLMT)  STOPl^  TEACHES  A CONSERVATIOF  LESSOR 

The  Daily  Digest  quotes  from  a report  of  E.  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  to  the  Nevj  York  Times: 

"Torrential  rains  and  flood  waters  accomnanying  last  week's  hurricane  have 
taken  a hea\ry  toll  of  rich  farming  land  throughout  the  storm-swept  area  of  the 
Northeastern  States.  Millions  of  tons  of  fertile  soil  have  been  washed  from 
cultivated  fields.  In  some  localitios,  rav;  subsoil  has  been  exposed  where  the 
productive  top  soil  has  been  entirely  strl'pped  away ....  Growing  crops  have  been 
washed  out  of  the  earth  in  many  places,  and  in  others,  buried  by  the  mud  and 
gravel  spread  over  bottom-land  fields  by  flooded  streams.  The  Connecticut,  the 
Merrimack  and  other  rivers  in  the  affected  area  have  been  stained  a deep  choco- 
late color  by  the  soil  svjept  into  them  by  the  run-off  from  upland  fields... The 
storm  served,  hovrever,  to  test  modern  measures  of  soil  defense  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  Throughout  the  storm  area  methods  novj  being  used  by  farmers 
to  curb  soil  erosion  were  subjected  to  severe  strain  during  five  days  of  abnormal 
rainfall.  An  inspection  of  farms  where  adequate  soil  conservation  practices 
have  been  adopted  showed  negligible  soil  losses  and  crop  injury  in  comparison 
with  damage  on  land  which  had  no  protection  from  the  impact  of  v;ind  and  rain... 

On  one  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  Hartford,  erosion  of  the  most  vicious  kind 
had  slashed  out  a gully  more  than  a thousand  feet  long  across  a field  of  potatoes 
and  tobacco.  More  than  300  tons  of  top  soil  vjore  gouged  out  of  this  gully  alone. 
Across  the  road,  on  the  same  farm,  nearly  1,000  tons  ...  of  productive  soil  had 
been  swept  from  the  surface  of  a seven-acre  field  of  tobacco.  Similar  losses 
were  observed  on  unprotected  fields  in  every  locality  inspected.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  these  heavily  damaged  lands,  farms  in  the  Soil  Conservation  demonstra- 
tion project  near  Rockville,  Connecticut,  where  landowners  are  participating  in 
a cooperative  demonstration  of  conservation  practices,  vieve  either  completely 
protected  from  erosion  or  showed  only  slight  losses..." 
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13^^  R_4  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERING  IN  R-3 


.'Irval  L.  Anderson,  formerly  on  the  st''.ff  of  Nr.  T.  N.  Norcross,  Chief 
Division  of  Engineering,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  recently  appointed  Asstst..int 
Regional  Forester  in  Engineering  in  the  Intermountain  Region,  was  in  the  Regional 
Office  Dec.  6-7  conferring  with  Assistant  Regional  Forester  Waha  and  Tir.  Mullen. 

Before  continuing  on  his  way  up  to  Ogden,  Utah,  to  assume  his  duties,  Mr, 
:Anderson  attended  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Western 
State  Engineers  at  Phoenix,  .Ariz.  , from  Dec.  8-10  inclusive,  with  Mr*.  ViTaha. 

MORE  SOUHDVESTEPd.-  AIRPORTS  PLANilBD 

Western  Construction  News  for  October,  1938,  under  the  column,  'Nlashington 
News  ....  for  the  Construction  West,”  declares  that  the  Civil  A.eronautics  Author- 
ity expects  to  build  a number  of  airports  on  the  W-estern  slope,  entailing  an 
expenditure  of  $26,000,000,  the  funds  to  be  provided  by  tho  WTA. 

As  presently  calculated  Arizona  will  be  allocated  $357,442  and  New  Mexico, 
$667,485. 

1937  USER  HIQHl'JAY  T AXES 

The  Daily  Digest  refers  to  statistics  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  that  thirteen  and  one-half  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  State  taxes  paid 
by  highway  users  in  1937  was  assigned  to  uses  other  than  highv/ays.  This  is  two 
and  one-half  cents  less  than  the  non-highviray  use  in  1936.  Highway  user  revenues 
distributed  by  the  States  amounted  to  $1,195,132,000.  These  revenues  included 
registration  and  license  feos  amounting  to  $410,401,000,  gasoline  taxes  of 
$768,010,000,  and  special  taxes  on  motor  carriers  of  $16,721,000.  Highway  user 
taxes  have  been  justified  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  needed  for  improvement 
of  roads  over  which  the  vehicles  must  travel.  The  Bureau  reports  that  there  is 
no  prospect  that  sufficient  funds  to  correct  all  dangerous  highway  conditions 
can  be  provided  in  the  immediate  future  and  urges  that  all  highv^ay  user  revenues 
be  devoted  to  highways. 

WATERPROOF  DOBE  BRICKS 

’’Being  cheap,  sun-dried  bricks  have  long  been  a favored  building  material,” 
says  J.  E.  Hogg  in  Country  Gentleman  (December),  ’’but  as  they  absorb  moisture  too 
easily,  their  use  has  largely  been  confined  to  regions  of  limited  rainfall  like 
our  own  Southwest.”  He  reports  that  the  addition  of  emulsified  asphalt  to  the 
soil  being  used  will  give  a brick  that  is  hard  and  durable.  ’’This  new-type  adobe 
construction  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  and  by  bankers 
and  others  who  finance  building  operations.”  — Daily  Digest. 

WOOD  IS  NOT  ilL’WAYS  A GREATER  FIRE  DANGER  'TH/UI  STEEL 

A common  misconception  about  wood  noted  in  ’’Some  Common  Fallacies  About 
Wood,”  recently  published  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  that  wood  used  in 
construction  is  under  all  conditions  more  dangerous  than  steel  in  case  of  fire. 

Wood  soon  becomes  charcoal  when  heated  to  about  572°  F,  vjhilo  steel  is 
little  affected  at  such  temperatures.  Hov\fever,  wood  has  one  tremendous  advan- 
tage in  that  it  is  a poor  conductor  of  heat,  so  that  the  outside  of  large  beams 
or  thick  planks  may  burn  or  char  while  the  inside  retains  its  strength.  Steel 
is  very  rapidly  heated  through,  and  not  infrequently  loses  its  strength  and 
drops  its  load  sooner  than  wood. 
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INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION 


RECRKIT  ION -EXHIBIT  ''EIA.S  S3T  IIP  A HIGH  DTAirP/JlD^’ 

It  has  been  conserTat ively  estimated  that  well  over  100,000  people  vievied 
the  National  Forest  recreation  exhibit ' displayed  this  fall  at  the  Otero  County 
Fair,  Alamogordo,  the  Harvest  Festival,  El  Paso,  the  Eastern  New  Mexico  Fair  in 
Rosvrell,  II.  M. , and  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  El  Paso. 

As  described  by  the  El  Paso  Times,  "Vivid  hues,  subtle  lighting,  and  in- 
finite detail  characterizes  the  elaborate  ’Yearlong  Recreation  on  the  National 
Forests'  display  ...  ... 

■'The  four  displays  colorfully  depict  winter,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  A 
lighted  National  Forest  Service  sign  revolves  slowly  above  the  four-season  exhibit 
"Camps  xTith  picnickers,  hikers,  and  recreationists,  are  shovm  in  the  'summer' 
scene  against  a background  of  green  mountains  and  blue  skies.  'Spring'  is  a gala 
array  of  delicate  colors,  the  foliage  a bevy  of  buds  and  blossoms.  In  the  'Fall' 
scene  leaves  are  a gold  and  red  color,  falling  from  the  tall  trees.  The  'Winter' 
scene  shox'js  natural-appearing  skiers  in  miniature,  fl;^ing  over  snov>r  paths  dov/n  a 
steep  slope." 

Constructed  in  Albuquerque  v;ith  the  cooperation  of  the  Regional  Office,  the 
Lincoln  N.  F.  exhibit  won  First  Premiimi  ribbons  at  both  the  Alamogordo  and  Roswell 
fairs,  while  the  Harvest  Festival  in  El 'Paso  was  non-competitive. 

In  the  opinion  of  Supervisor  Moore,  "This  exhibit  created  a tremendous 
amount  of  very  favorable  corament  throughout  this  section  of  the  country ...  .It  is 
also  felt  that  this  exhibit  has  set  up  a very  high  standard  for  the  Forest  Service 


UI^IUSUAL  MOTION  FICTUPTl  VROCWl 

George  Russell  of  the  office  of  I & E reports  that  a very  effective 'Forest 
Service  progrEim  vra.s  held  Nov,  19  at  Nambe  Community  School,  ITambe , N.  M, , in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  IJew  Mexico  and  the  ¥,ew  Mexico  State  Teachers 
Training  Demonstration  Unit, 

The  NT.'ISTTDU  is  a mutual  organization  working  for  the  betterment  of  living 
conditions  in  the  community.  It  has  such  a strong  membership  and  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Nambe  that  the  Forest  Service. has  recognized  it 'as  functioning  as 
a stock  association.  Cooperation  in  range  manage.ment,  salting,  etc.,  is  secured 
through  the  activities  of  its  members. 

About  450  people  attended  the  motion  picture  program,  excellent  school' 
program  was  presented  and  genuine  interest  shovm  in  the  Forest  Service  pictures. 

CAFE  AND  3ANH  PROMOTE  FATIOIVT.  FOPMSTS ' 

From'the  Plo,za  Cafe  in  Alamogordo,  Nev/  Mexico,  and  the  Warren  National  Bank 
at  .Warren,  Pennsylvania,  comes  two  suggestions  of  hovj  to  promote  the  National 
Forests,  On  the  top  of  the  Plaza  Cafe  menu  there  is  this:  "Visit  Lincoln 
National  Forest,  the  Year-Long  Recreational  Area."  On  the  fourth  cover,  or  the 
back  of  the  menu,  there  are  tvro  paragraphs,  91  and  116  words  respectively,  on 
what  the  forest  user  vrould  naturally  want  to  kiiov/  about  Cloudcroft  and  Ruidoso, 
tx70  popular  recreational  centers  on  the  forest, 

"Warren  enjoys  Allegheny  National  Forest  Camps"  is  the  headline  on  a blotter 
distributed  by  the  Warren  National  Bank  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  The  entire  copy 
on  the  blotter  concerns  the  Allegheny,  Six  National  Forest  Camps  arc  listed  under 
tho  heading:  "Visit  Those  Forest  Camps  This  Month."  About  the  bank  — there  is 
a small  cut  of  the  building  in  tho  lower  right-hand  corner 'and  tho  usual  — Momber 
of  Federal  Reserve  System  — in  the  lovjor  left-hand  corner,  --  R-9  Daily  Contact, 
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NEIV  FORESTRY  BOOK  IS  HIGKI.Y  RSCOMEinJED 

Recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  foresters  is  a new  book,  The  Nation*s 
Forests , by  William  Atherton  DuPuy  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (published  by  the  MacMil- 
lan Company,  New  York  City,  |)3.00  per  copy).  ... 

hlierever  the  opportunity  exists,  the  book  should  bo  recommended  as  a text- 
book for  schools  or  a reference  source-  for  anyone  interested  in  forestry  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  excellent  for  either  purpose. 

Far  from  being  lo.aded  with  dry  statistics  or  charts,  it  presents  authentic 
data  in  a popular  style,  and  contains  ar.  ’onusually  generous  total  of  170  photo- 
graphs or  other  illustrations.  This  last  accounts  for  a good  part  of  the  cost« 

The  foreword  .is  by  Chief  Silcox.  Much  data  and  most  of  the  photographs  wer- 
supplied  by  the.  Forest  Service.  Mr.  DuPuy  toured  R-3  and  other  regions  this  year 
to  get  material  for  his  book.  He  was  escorted  over  this  Region  last  summer  by 
/iBsistant  Regional  Forester  King. 

hir.  DuPuy  vjas  so  interested  in  the  way  reproduction  is  extending  into  moun- 
tain parks  that  he  states  in  the  book,  "Of  all  the  forest  land  in  the  United 
States,  that  .along,  the  Mogollon  Rim  in  /iTizona  is,  showing  most  improvement."  He 
attributes  this  .to  Forest  Service  fire  control  v;hich  was  lacking  in  olden  days. 

The  author  interprots  sustained  yield  and  other  phases  of  forestry  in  a 
remarkably,  simple  and  interesting  way. 

MOLOHON  LECTURES  AT  UimURSITY  OF  .UlIZONA 

The  Phoenix  Republic  reports  that  a series  of  lecturejs  at  the  University  of 
, Arizona  on  the  problems  of  conservation  involved  in  the  grazing  .of  10,000,000 
cattle  and  sheep  on  approximately  120,000,000  acres  of  public  land  were  given 
during  the  week  of  November  13  by  A.  D.  Molohon,  Chief  of  Range  Improvements  for 
tlao,  D.ivision  of  Grazing,  from  the  regional  office  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Molohon  will  be  Vi/idoly  renombered  in  Region  3,  being  a former  member  of 
the  Supervisor’s  staff  on  the  Carson  and  Lincoln  National  Forests  before  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Division  of  Grazing.  In  fact,  "Bud"  hunted  on  his  old  stamping 
grounds,  the  Carson  N.  F.  in  November,  where  he  renev/ed  many  old  acquaintance- 
ships, and  inspected  improvements  which  have  been  accomplished  in  the  past  few 
years  under  different  emergency  programs. 

THE  C0M?'JERCi;ji  PICTURE  STOLL  THE  SHOW 

Cap’n  Russell  reports  that  recently  he  was  informed  upon  steaming  the  Show- 
boat  Nuevo  Mexico  into  Camp  F-ll-N  on  the  Gila  N.  F.  that  he  had  to  run  a commer- 
cial picture  along  with  tho  regular  Forest  Service  program. 

.Although  not  accustomed  to  being  .taken  so  by  surprise,  Cap’n  Russell  declare 
that  in  this  instance  the  commercial  film  stole  the  show  from  the  Forest  Service 
program.  He  relates  that  the  commercial  film  was  one  of  the  best  fire  pictures 
he  has  ever  seen.  The  impressive  response  of  the  audience  reflected  the  fire 
nindedness  of  the  enrollees  as  a result  of  the  fire-prevention  educational  prograir 
in  the  c.amps. 

BL.GERY  ;d'T)  JFFSC^ 

Conoi'ei'.e  words  are  effective  and  pleasing  largely  beca.use  they  possess  a 
great  number  of  close  associations.  Our  lives,  especially  our  early  lives,  are 
spent  in  contact  with  actual  objects  — books,  tables,  chairs,  dolls,  mama,  papa, 
horses,  cows,  engines,  and  so  forth.  By  frequency,  and  to  a lesser  degree  by 
vividness  and  recency  of  experience,  these  concrete  terns  attain  a potency  which 
the  abstract  can  seldom  equal.  Justice  and  mercy,  hope  and  charity,  peace  and 
good  will,  service  and  wisdom  — these  will  never  bo  as  sharply  real  to  most  of 
us  as  the  acid  taste  of  vinegar,  the  pungent  odor  of  wood  smoke,  the  pain  of  a 
burn,  the  icy  cold  of  a vmnter  wind.  Uniting  that  is  crairjmed  full  of  such  vivid 
words  is  much  more  likely  to  move  us  than  writing  that  rattles  emptily  with 
abstractions.  (Six  Tv^enty  Six,  from  "Psycology  for  tho  Uritor",  H.  K.  Nixon) 
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AIJGTI-ER  YUlIJl  OF  CCC  TKOG-REGS  HT  PJIGIOII  5 

After  scanning  the  final  report  for  the  fifth  caiap  year,  it  is  evident  that 
the  CCC  enrollees  in  Region  3 more  than  earned  their  keep  during  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

Ror  example,  7,002  man-days  were  recorded  fighting  forest  fires  in  the 
Region.  As  a stitch  ih  time,  the  enrollees  reduced  fire  hazard  on  21  miles  of 
roadside  and  trailside,  built  3 more  lookout  towers  and  3 miles  of  firebreaks.  ' 
3y  adding  230  miles  of  truck  trails  and  maintaining  2612  miles  of  such  arteries, 
they  made  it  possible  for  crov/s  to  get  to  the  fire  scene  in  less  time. 

Another  contribution  in  that  field  was  30.6  more  miles  of  horse  and  stock 
trails,  construction  of  104  miles  of  telephone  line,  and  the  maintenance  of 
1,355  miles  of  tolophono  lino. 

Recreational  op;;:ortunit ics  T,;oro  enhanced  bj^-- addition  of  nearly*  91  acres  to 
the  area  of  improved  campgrounds,  85  fireplaces,  73  tablo-bonch  sots,  33  sewage 
and  waste  disposal  systems,  and  3 overnight  cabins  form  a statistical  picture 
of  additional  rocroational  activity  during  the  year.  Other  i/ork  in  this  lino 
included  establishing  of  parking  areas  and  vista  points,  cloan-up  work  on  203 
acres,  landscaping,  and  socking  lost  campers. 

25,490  acres  of  national  forest  grazing  land  wore  treated  against  rodents 
and  predatory  ahimals.  852  acres  vjcro  revogotated  and  poisonous  xTOods  vicre 
eradicated  on  2,335  acres. 

Construction  of  233  miles  of  fence,  maintaining  of  273  miles  of  existing 
fence  and  marking  of  21  miles  of  forest  boundaries  helped  keep  stray  livestock 
from  double -grazing  range  already  in  use,  and  prevented  other  forms  of  trespass, 

ITater  resources  v/erc  improved  by  building  55  impounding  dams,  drilling  13 
wells  and  developing  springs  and  other  sources.  ’ ■ ■ 

Erosion  control 'work  included  installation  of  1,360  permanent  and  4,006 
temporary  chock  dams,  seeding  and  sodding  196,168  sq.'yd.,  and  excavating 
channels  and  ditches  to  carry  off  the  flow  in  gullios. 

CCC  labor ’\'jas  also  dovoted  to  control  of  tree  insect  posts  on  8,828  acres 
of  timber  land.  Valuable  work  vras  done  at  tree  nurseries  maintained  by  tho 
Service . 

SrORTSI'.lEIi  AND  CAI.R  E-53-N  GIVE  BPRBECUE 

Nearly  1000  persons  gathered  at  a barbecue  given  jointly  by  tho  Pecos  River 
Sportsmen’s  Cpub  and  Camp  F-53-N  rccontljr  at  Pecos,  IT.  M.  Tho  food  was  pre- 
pared and  served  by  enrollees  dressed  for  tho  occasion  in  white  jackets  and 
white  caps.  Music  by  a Spanish  string  orchestra  o.nd  a calf  roping  contest  com- 
pleted tho  informal  program. 

Among  those  attending  vjoro  Elliott  Barker,  stato  game  warden;  Prod  Sherman, 
president  of  tho  Nov/ Moxied  G.P.A.;  Ra^naond  E.  Stomn,  presidont  of  tho  Albuquer- 
que G.P.A. ; S;  J.  Mollands,  past  president  of  tho  Nev/ Mexico 'G.P. A. ; Ranger 
1.  ’T.  Jolinson,  presidont  of  tho  Pocos  River  Sportsmen’s  Club,  and  C.  R.  Dv/iro, 

R.  P.  Boone,  E.  P.  Ancona,  and  R.  E.  Kcllchor  from  tho  R.O, 

The  Pocos  sportsmen’s  group  invited  tho  CCC  ccaap  to  participate  in  tho 
annual  barbecue  because  of  tho  close  accord  v/hich  has  rosultod  from  work  done 
by  the  onrolloos  in  behalf  of  wildlife  and  recreation  in  this  area. 

Officials  of  the  sportsmen’s  club  and  businessmen  v/oro  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  game  and  fish  iraprovemnnt  program  being  carried  on  by  Comp  F-53-N,  as 
v/ell  as  about  other  CCC  projects.  ”Thc  fooling  in  our  entire  community  is  100^ 
for  tho  CCC  camp  and  tho  work  they  are  doing,''  a prominont  merchant  declared. 
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A VISIO:"  GF  Trz  CCC  

Eesional  Engineer  liov/ard  2.  'Taha  u;LieartliGd  the  follo-.rinrj  vision  of  an 
agency  very  similar  to  the  CCC  \diile  sth.dyin:'^ , ■■'A  Report  on  flood  Control  of  the 
Gila  River’’,  by  Iir.  Fi'anh  H.  Olnstead,  vn-itten'in  1C19.' 

In  commenting  on  chech  dams,,  llr.  01m.3tead  declared,  "The  building  of  the 
smll  retarding;  structures  ...  preferably  hho'uld  be  handled  by  force,  acco’ont,, 
usins  young,  active  men  interested  in  conservation  :;orl:.  If  there  could  be  a 
great  army  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  encamped  in  the  glorious  mountains  of 
the  upper  Gila  and  on  the  I'/onderful  canyon 'lines  of  the  llogollon,  DlacI:,  .San  - 
Ihrancisco,  and  Tularosa  lloiuitains  for,  sa^’-,  one  year  ’onder  competent  instructors 
and  Subjected  to  drill  a.nd  obedience  not  alone  in  the'  use  of  arms  but ' of  tools 
an’d  in  building  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of,  those  little  structures,  the 
young  men  irould  bo  hotter  off  and  the  nation  vrould  be  fully  onrichod.  There 
could  bo  recreation  and  sport  of  occasionally  killing  a black-tailod  door  or  a 
x';ild  turkey  or  the  gray  squirrels,  x/liich  v/o  sam  almost  every  hour  of  every  day 
while  in  this  region.  Our  national  life  would  not  only  bo  reinforced  through  a 
pronounced  conservation  achiovemont  along  material  linos,  but  the  spirit  of 
truG  national  defense  would  have  a nev>r  birth.” 


I'vtr . 


b'ith  the  exception  of  military  training  x;hich  is  not  pormittc 
Olinstcad’s  vision  was  cffcctod  in  substantial  degree  14, years 


d in  tho  CCC, 
later,  in  1S33. 


SiJnTY  C/l.ulxIGl  3J-I0:JS  RRGXJTJS 

Tho  safety  carapaign  in  CCC  camps  over  the  pas 
a 66fo  reduction  in  the  accident  rato  among  onrollq 
statement  by  James  J.  licSntoo, 


four  years  has  rosultcd  in 
5,  according  to  a recent 
Ating  .Director.  Since  the  safety  progran  liras 


launched  in  1934,  the  monthly  accident  rate  auong 
from  sovontcen  per  thousand  to  oight  per  thousand 
year,  tho  release  stated.  This  includes  not  only 
that  might  occur  on  tho  irork  projects  and  in  tho 
the  onrolleo  is  off  duty  or  on  leave  of  absence. 


cnrolloos  has  boon  reduced 
cnrollccs  on  June  30  of  this 
all  accidents  and  injuries 
comips,  but  also  those  vrhilc 
('JO  Information  Digest) 


CCC  CLOTHED  AT  I.IODRPATT  COST 

Tho  cost  of  clothing  a CCC  cnrolloo  during  tho  1959  fiscal  year  will  bo 
090.61,  according  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Ouartermastor  Corps  of  the  'Tar 
Department,  which  purchases  all  CCC  clothing  supplies. 

The  1939  fig'uros  of  j;90.61  compares  with  clothing  costs  por  onrolleo  in 
past  fiscal  -years  of  09G-O9  in  1938,  0102.51  in  1937,  0G1-*29  in  1936,  070-47  in 
1935  and  082.98  in  1934.  Those  figures  arc  not  cxactlp'  comp...rat ivc , tho  roloasc 
pointed  out,  as  four  khaki  shirts  and  four  I±'.aki  trousers  wore  ad.dcd  to  the 
onrolleo  clothing  allowance  in  the  1937  fiscal  3'car,  and  a mackinaiv  in  the  1938 
fiscal  year. 

There  aro  26  separate  articles  of  clothing  and  equipage  on  the  onrolloc 
clothing  allowance.  The  total  number  of  units  of  clothings,  shoos,  owe., 
'aggregates  78.  Inludcd  in  the  CCC  wardrobe  arc  12  pairs  of  trousers  (4  donim, 

4 cotton  khaki  and  4 woolen),  2 olive  drab  coats,  1 overcoat,  C shirts,  4 summer 
and  4 irintcr  undershirts,  4-  pairs  s'.rvicc  shoes,  2 pairs  overshoes, '2  ovorscas 
and  1 winter  cap,  2 donim  work  hats,  12  pairs  of  seeks,  2 wob  bolts,  1 wind- 
breaker,  1 mackinaw  and  2 neckties.  Corps  Area  Coinmandcrs  aro  authorised  to 
modify  this  regulation  clothing  allowance  to  moot  local  climatic,  i;ork,  and  other 
special  cor.ditions . (JTO  Rcloase) . 


CCC  DatTHS  DUE  TO  RlRIi! 

• The  '.TO  Information  Digest  states  that  according  to  CCC  records,  there  has 
been  a total  of  32  onrollccs  killed  or  burned  in  forest  fires  since  April,  1933, 
0f‘ those,  19  occurred  on  3'firos.  Tho  total  of  32  moans  1 CCC  boy  mot  his 
death  by  fire  for  each  140,000  ma.n-days  spent  by  tho  Corps  in  fire  fighting. 
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SOKT  T'  OATY-ITrO]  YH^O^G  TOO  SCOIT 

It  uc.s  on  April  10,  190C,  that  appointment  in  the  lorest  Service  be- 
come effective.  It  nas  on  July  31,  1937,  that  I v/as  separated  from  the  forest 
Service,  having  reo.ched  retirement  age. 

My  first  assignment  as  Forest  Guard  i/as  on  the  Magdalena  Division  of  the 
old  Datil,  not/  Cibola  Forest.  The  late  John.  Merr  nas  Forest  Supervisor,  located 
at  Magdalena,  Lien  Menico.  He  suggested  that  I locate  in  Hater  Canyo.n,  since 
most  of  the  permittees  lived  in  that  vicinitjr.  I 3ta3^ed  nith  an  old  prospector 
until  I could  find  a cabin  for  rent.  In- about  t'vo  meehs  I rented  a cabin  from 
another  old  prospector  for  32. 50  per  month.  The  rent  came  out  of  nw  pocket, 
too.  I eventuall;^  built  up  mount  and  accessories  to  throe  saddle  horses 
varying  in  value  from  :)40  to  ^75,  a r)65  Frazier  saddle,  a pair  of  Hire’s  boots 
x/ith  jacizrabbit  ear  straps  made  to  measure  in  Kansas,  a i;l5  pair  of  gal-log 
silver  mounted  spurs  and,  of  course,  a ton-gallon  Stetson,  i.soociating  uith 
this  outfit,  one  v/ould  probably’’  think  I could  road  a brand  on  a cov;  or  could  tol 
black  grama  from  loco,  but  I couldn’t,  I rms  four-flushing  and  no  doubt  had 
a lot  of  company  at  that  time.  The  only  thing  I knox;  X7cll  and  cntrxi  xtcII  xtog 
that  tho  stoclmicn  iToro  skeptical  and  did  not  like  the  Forost  ''outfit''.  The;," 
felt  that  Undo  Sam  had  started  in  to  herd  thorn  tho  same  a.s  ho  did  tho  Indians. 
Some  evon  thought  they  \jqtq  being  rounded  up  by  .x  bunch  of  mon  that  xrcro  not 
rGall3r  connected  x;ith  govornmont  mork,  Thc^^  did  not  knox;  xx'licthor  thoy' could 
make  a living  or  not  on  t.hcso  ''forest  roservos'g  a.nd  if  thej.''  could  not,  they 
had  no  place  to  go,  since  about  all  of  the  mountain  and  x'ja-tercd  country?"  had  bfcon 
included  in  tho  reserves . Tho  onl^’-  good  the:?-  could  soc  so  fam  in  tho  Forest 
•'outfit'*  x/as  that  it  had  stopped  migratory  bands  of  sheep  from  sx/ooping  doxm 
on  thorn  from  the  north,  in  the  xTintcr.  Most  of  the  xme'oors  an.d  snoxrxcro  xaithin 
the  Forest  Reserves.  I loiex'."  that  I had  to  x/ork  for  their  cooperation  and  suppor 
for  xjithout  the  support  of  public  opinion  x;c  x/ould  soon  haxvo  no  Forest  Service, 

During  my  six  ^^cars  o.n  the  range  I had  a.  good  time  and  learned  Ci  good 
deal  about  ranger  vrork,  iraprovod  mg'  vocabulang?'  in  both  coxTpujichcr  and  sheep 
herder  language  and  rccAl;.^  enjo^xed  it.  It  x/as  not  until  1914,  that  I foumd  m3" 
"first  love”  in  tho 'Forest  Service,  that  is  project  timber  saAos,  'Tith  thorn  I 
lived  xmtil  Jul^"  31,  1937.  I liked  that  v.'ork  and  tho  Forest  Service  ijc.s  kind 
enough  to  leave  mo  there, 

Rccontl3^,  I visitod  tho  Scenes  of  m^r  bo^'liood  da3"s  in  the  Forest  Service 
around  Magdalena  and  Rosedalc,  Hex:  Mexico.  It  had  boon  25  3'cars  since  I left 
there.  The  grox.Ali  of  reproduction  x/as  romarkablo,  Tho  sad  feature  xto.s  that 
most  of  the  old  stoclmon  anid  sevoraA  of  tho  Forost  officers  I used  to  x;ork 
x.Ath  had  died.  It  seemed  that  I ought  to  soo  thorn  still  riding  around.  M37 
first  ranger  station  xtus  at  Rosedalc;  allotment  of  (,.500.00  xx;s  tho  limit  at  that 
time,  eken  tho  material ' xjas  laid  on  tho  ground  I had  ''')86.00A,cft  for  labor. 

That  xjas  for  house,  barn,  otc,  Thc3"  stood  for  scvofal  3- j.arc , monumonts  of  m3’- 
handixTork;  they  have  been  torn  doxan  noxT  and  removed. 

My  entrance  oalar3,^  xms  175.00  per  m^ontli,  o.nd  the  chock  came  from  lAsh- 
ington  gbout  the  20th -of  the ' f ollox/ing  month.  There  xxas  no  ranger  st:.tion,'no 
pasture,  no  forage  alloxTancc,  no  -qqt  diem,  no  telephone,  no  roads  or  trails, 
except  such  as  had  boon  beaten  out  b^"  cattle  and  horses  - just  a great,  big 
rough  mountain  countr3"  a.nd  little  xtco  mo.  Tedag'  the  sejxio  job  carries  a sala.ry 
of  around  kSOOO  per  annum,  x/ith'thc  trimraings  - an  oxecollcnt  r .nger  station, 
consisting  ■ of  residence,  office,  ga'rage , barn  and  ether  necessary  cut -buildings , 
good  roads,  trails  and  tolcjohoncs,  forage  allox7a.nco,  nor  diem,  oxponso  acco’^xats. 
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In  other  words,  a high  standard  of  living  conditions  as  compared  with  the  make- 
shift of  30  years  ago. 

It  i-jas  my  good  fortune  to  vrork"'±or  good  men  - Supervisors  like  Johm  Eerr, 

Bert  Ooddard,  Jim  Mullen,  John  D.  Guthrie  j-  Ray  Marsh,  Ed  Miller  and  Ralph  Hussey.  ' 
These  men  v/ere  hard  -working  and  fair  in  their  dealings  with  rangers  and  permittees  j 
as  vjell  as  open  and  above-hoard  in  dealing  v/ith  other  officials  of  the  Forest 
Service.  ’Te  never  seemed  to  have  any  ”big  shots”  in  the  Forest  Service;  all  vrere 
serving'  in  their  respective  capacity  and  doing  their  bit.  The  field  men  alvjays 
expected  and  got  constructive  criticism  vjhen  inspections  vrere  made  by  other  offi-  ' 
cials.  Just  a cormion  herd  xnth  no  bell  wethers  was  the  Forest  Service  personnel 
from  bottom  to  top.  To  their  untiring  efforts  I owe  much  of  mji"  welfare  and  plea- 
sure vjhile  working  for  the  Forest  Service.  Putting  the  forests  under  adminis- 
tratien  and  getting  the  cooperation  and  support  of  permittees  in  the  early  daj'-s 
of  the  Forest  Service  xjq.s  no  small  job.  That  has  been  accomplished  and  the  work 
in  recent  years  has  been  along  lines  of  well  established  scientific  forestry 
principles. 

There  is  another  angle  to  forestry  besides  the  salaries  of  then  and  today. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  think  of  the  old  horse  and  buggy  days,  (and  without  the 
buggy,  too).  The  only  vjay  w'o  had 'then  of  knowing  what  was  on  the  forest  or  vjhat 
vjsls  going  on  Vi/as  to  saddle  old  dobbin  and  explore  the  remote  and  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  district.  This  job  was  interdsting  and  pleasure  to  mo,  alxfays  finding  Some- 
thing nev;'and  of  value  to  the  Forest  Service  - an  unknovmi  spring  or  vjater  hole, 

-wild  game,  sometimes  a bunch  of  vmld  horses  or  cattle  - just  something  to  load 
one  on  and  on  in  those  jungles,  and  I even  had  the  nerve  to  xvit  my  findings  in  my 
diaigT'  and  call  it  work,  '[ell,  that  was  the  viaj  we  found  out  what  vjas  on  the  forest 
and  -what  was  going  on  in  it,  I sometimes  v/ondcr,  however,  if  in  this  motorized 
age  some'  arc  not  losing  a lot  of  joy  in  tlioir  v;ork  as  well-  as  failing  to  got  a 
lot  of  valuable  information  by  adhering  too  much  to  the  cushions.  This  is  not  a 
criticism  - far  from  it;  it  is  just  a thought  of  the  then  and  the  now. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  think  of  having  -worked  for  the  Forest  Service  during  its 
infancy  and  while  it  v/as  groujing  up  to  its  present  mature ' place . The  only  regret 
I have  is  that  I made  rapid  progress  too,  in  the  meantime,  in  getting:  old  and  worn 
out.  It  is  all  over  with  mo  now' but  the  Shouting,  and  I will  alwa;^s  shout  for 
those  old  boys  that  arc  still  carigring  on,  that  I have  -worked  with  and  whom  I 
Icnow  have  put  their  oim  selfish  interests  aside  for  the' interests  ■ and  welfare,  of 
the  Forest  Service,  There  arc  plenty  of  them  who  did  it,  and  plenty  vxho  arc  still 
carrying  on  with  the  same  interest  a.s  they  did  twentjr  or  thirty  years  ago  - I 
kno-wl  The  twenty -nine  years  that  I have  ::orkcd  vrith  Forest  officers,  stocianen 
and  lumbermen  have  been  pleasant.  They  have  all  treated  me  well.  I have  lived 
my  day  in  the  Forest  Service  and  during  a time  fitting  my  ability  to  serve.  I 
plan  to  visit  other  Regions  but  hope  to  return  to  Region  3 often  - back  to  the 
starting  point.  Born  t-wcnty-ninc  years  too  soon:  I should  say  not  - still  \;ith 
the  Forest  Service,  but  on  perpetual  leave. 

ROBERT  F.  RIir.lEILlRT , 

August  30,  1938.  Chief  Forest  Ranger 

REOJuEST  FOR  ARTICLES 

In  answer  to  the  rcq,ucst  from  the  Editor  of  the  Fionocr,  that  articles  be  pre- 
pared for  the  Pioneers  Page  by  those  -who  ha-^c  retired  from  the  Service,  Chief 
Forest  Ranger  Rhinohart  come  through.  It  is  hoped  that  the  above  stimulating 
contribution  v/ill  incite  others  to  contribute  articles  so  as  to  make  the  Pioneers 
Page  of  intense  interest  to  all  of  us.  Contributions  and  information  regarding  ' 
ox-members  of  the  Service  should  be  mailed  to  the  Regional  Forester,  Albuqucrq.uc  , 
IJc-w  Mexico . ' . 
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A 3ir?TII.D.'-Y  I'OR  r~:gioii  three 

A 3C-7ear  period  oj?  protecting  and  r.ianagiiig  a vast  area  of  forest  and  range 
land  in  the  Soiith’rest  xios  completed  Dec.  1 bp  Region  xhree.  Only  program  for 
the  Birthda;",  in  the  RO,  thirteen  national  Dorest  headonarters  and  the  SO  ranger 
stations  in  Arizona  and  Nev;  Mexico  nas  ■'vrork  as  usual  A' 

On  December  1,  190C,  the  region  mas  established  as  one  of  six  in  the  United 
States,  nlien  administration  of  field  vjork  v;as  treansferred  from  Uasliington,  D. 

C.,  to  regional  headquarters.  The  forest  Service  itself  v;as  establishod  in 
July,  1905,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculturo,  At  that  time.  District  3 coverod 
a T/ido  expanse  of  20  national  forest  Units  including  some  in  Oklahoma,'  ..a-kannas, 
and  florida.  The  forests  in  those  three  states  havo  boon  transferred  to  other 
Regions  and  Region  S’s  total  reduced  to  13,  not  at  all  an  mluclq,'’  number. 

At  that  time  the  regular  personnel  consisted  of  208  mombors  of  i/hom  24  mgtc 
forest  G-uards  then  ’ondor  forrinl  ap'po intrriO nt , Of  that  original  number  only  12 
remain  on  the  rolls  as'follov;s:  lAank  C.  II.  Pooler,  regional  forester;  frank 
S.  Andrc’TS , supervisor ,' Santa  fc  IT.  f . ; 0.  frod  Arthur,  supervisor,  Citela  IT. 
f . ; Harrison  D.  Burrall,  ongincoring  inspector,  RO;  C.  R.  Dv/irc , administrative 
officer.  Division  of 'I  A S;  Johm  C.  Mcliclty,  assistant  supervisor,  Prescott 
H.  f . ; Albert  Morris,  regional  fiscal  agontj  Jomes  f,  Mullen,  assistant  regional 
ongincOr;  G-ustaf  A.  Pearson,  silviculturist,  Sout  bare  stern;  Carl  3.  Scholcficld, 
Ranger,  Crook  H.  f , ; Jemes  A.  Scott,  acting  assistant  regional  forester.  Division 
of  "Jildlifc  and  Range  Managenont ; and  fred  Minn,  supervisor,  Coronado  H.  f, 
five  other  veterans  t±lo  were  in  other  regions 'in  1908  and  have  since  drifted 
into  Region  3 arc  Quincy  R.  Craft,  accountant,  RO;  Charles  H.  C-riffin,  adminis- 
trative assistant,  Coronado  IT.  f , ; John  D.  Jones,  assistant  to  the  chief  of  ' 
.operation, 'RO ; Dumcan  M.  Lang,  regional  logging  engineer;  and  Uaitcr  G-.  lla.nn, 
supervisor,  Kaibab  IT,  f,  ' ' 

Of  the  70  members  in  the  District  Office  on  December  1,  1908,  only  Albert 
Morris  remains,  Marg-  of  the  original  288  members  have  transferred  to  other 
Regions  or  to  other  CTOvornmcntal  and  commorcial  agencies  and.  arc  occup^/ing 
positions  of  responsibility  and  distinction,  A large  n.-umber  rrcrc  then  clerks, 
rangers  and  guards.  In  those  halcyon  days,  ')900  and  per  annum  T/oro  con- 

sidered rather  high  salaries, 

PJlHG-LR  LKIIS  f,.lT.\LLY  IITJURLD 

All' of  the  friends  of  Ra.ngcr  Lc'^namd  U.  Lovjio,  Jemoz  River  District,  Santa 
fo  IT.  f . , mill  bo  shocked  to  learn  that  he  ir.c  .fatally  injured  ITov,  1 uiicn  liis 
Service,  pick-up  truck  and  trailer  went  off  the  road  and  rolled  over  several 
times  on  a,  stoop  embarhariont  about  7 mi.lcs  north  of  Jemoz  Springs, 

The  body  vjas  found  the  follovjing  morning  by  two  men  coming  down  from  tho 
logging  camp  above.  It  was  first  moved  to  Jemez  Springs  where  an  inquest 
resulted  in  a.  verdict  of  death  from  automobile  accident  and  then  telcen  to  a^ 
mortuary?'  in  Albuquerque, 

The  many  friends  of  ‘'Len”  assembled  in  the  flov.rer-bo decked  Palm  Chapel  of 
the  Strong-ThOrne  Mortuaiyr , -ilov,  7,  to  peg’-  sad  tribute  to  the 'passing  of  a 
keen  woodsman,  nature  lover,  and  magnotically  friendly  Ramgor,  whom,  evoryono 
in  the  Region  just  naturally  called  'H.on,” 

Pall  Doarors  and  Ilonoraig?-  Pall  Bearers  x.^crc  Supervisor  Andrews,  Assisto-iit 
Supervisor  Charles ,' Rangers  Barlovj,  Bruhl,  Craves,  Johnson,  Rodriguez ' and  Rogers 
and  Murray,  IToxmil'iam,  Thornburg,  and  Ucthorill  from  tho  Santa  Fo  IT,  F.,  and 
John  Adams  from  the  RO,  with  many  of  the  Regional  Office  in  tho  assemblage, 

RATLS  UE0»S  UEO 

Tho  Arizona  Daily 'Star  reports  that  tho  1938-1939  edition  of  hlio’s  '.Tho  in 
America,  just  released,  includes  tho  name  of  G-ustaf  Adolph  Pcs,rcon,  silvicul- 
turist and  forestry. 
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OLD  TD.ZCR  F:.33'^3  ON 

Tinotliy  C.  died  on.  October  22  of  heart  failm'e.  Loyt  110.3  r'idely  Imoxm 

throughout  the  Forest  Service,  having  served  in  Regions  3 and  4. 

”Tin,''  as  he  vus  coriioionly  knovni  to  his  friends  and  associates,  vras  born  in 
southern  Utah  of  pioneer  parents  and  there  he  spent  his  earl;’’  boyhood  on  a stock 
farm.  He  entered  the  Forest  Service  as  Assistant  Forest  Ranger  in  December,  1905, 
on  the  Dixie,  A year  later  he  vias  promoted  to  Supervisor  of  the  Sevier,  and  in 
May  of  1910  boccne  Assistant  District  Forester  in  charge  of  Lands,  vj-hich  position 
he  hold  until  1916  v^hen  he  resig.ned  to  onter  tho  race  for  CongressfiXin.  In  this 
he  vjas  unsuccessful  and  returned  to  the  Forest  Service  as  Supervisor  of  the  . 
Sitgreaves  IT.  F.  ”Tim”  resigned  from  that  position  in  1933  to  enter  the  ^practice 
of  'laxT,  in'  xThich  vrork  ho  has  since -been  engaged.  His  carocr  has  indeed  been 
varied  — stoclanan,  teacher,  forester,  author  and  lavjyor.  His  v;as  a genial 
personality  that  radiated  friendship.  He  will  be  groatly  missed  by  his  manj^ 
friends  both  in  and  out  of  the  Sorvico. 

joiDT  D.  cmimn:  rltorhs  to  old  st/ucetg  g-rouitd  . ' ^ 

A news  item  in  the  Tucson  Star  of  Soptl  24  stated  that  Maj.  John  D.  Gutliric, 
CCC  inspector  for  the  Forest  Service j 'Jashington  Office,  arrived  there  Sept.  23 
to  remain  in  the  vicinity  for  a v/cok. 

It  must  have  boon  a groat  day  for  Supervisor  Uinn  to  greet  liis  old  chief 
who  served  eight  j^cars  as  Sup.crvisor  of  the  Apacho  and  four  years  as  Supervisor 
of  the  Coconino.  But  Frod  had  a surprise  for  him,  a bottle  containing  illus- 
trated postal  cards  and  tho  names  of  government  officials,  './hich  ho  and  C-uthrio 
and' others  j)laccd  in  the  flagpole  of  then  then  now  forest  office  at  Springcrvillo 
25  years  ago.  It  was  roraoved  recently  wiicn  tho  nev/  post  office  was  built. 
Supervisor  I/inn  retrieved  tho  bottle  and  had  boon  saving  it  for  Major  C-uthrio, 

A recent,  item  in  the  UO  Information  Digest  disclosed  that  the  Council  of 
the  Societj^  of  American  Foresters  had  selected  John  D.  Guthrie  as  its  repre- 
sentative on -the  Board  of  Av.rards  to  handle  the  iunerican  Forest  Fire  Medal. 


OLD  TH.IEIR  RETIRES 

M.  Uva  Pirkey,  Clerk  in  the  Division  of  Engineering,  retired, on  August  1 
after  more  than  25  years  in  the  Service,  ' Miss  Pirkey  v/orked  on  the  old  Pecos 
Forest  v.iien  the  headquarters  at  Cowles,  N.  II.  could  onl^r  be  reached  by  horse-' 
back.  She  served  on  the  Carson  when  headquarters  wore  at  ilntonito,  Colorado, 
and  i.^orkod  for  a brief  period  on  tho  G-ila  before  being  transferred  to  the  Region- 
al Office  July  10,  1914.  T'Jhilo  in  the  RO,  oho  vras  employed  '03^  every  divioia.n 
at  one  time  or  another  before  settling  in  the  Division  of  Engineering, 

Miss  Pirkey  xTill  bo  greatly  .missod  b"  .her  many  friends  in  Region  3 and  our 
very  boot  xrishoo  will  follo'w  her  v/hcrover  she  goes, 

CIBOLA  GETS  IIHERIlVTIOrAL  bE]I.TTI0M 

November  issue  of  THE  ROTARIAIT,  official  Diagazinc  of  liotoxy  International, 
includes  in  nows  of  club  activities  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  an  item 
starting  as  follovro: 

'’Mid  tall  pines  and  hoavg-,  in  a moaitain  range  in  the  Cibola  National  For- 
est in  Now  Mexico,  80  Rotarians  and  their  ladies  climaxed  good  follox'/ship  and  in- 
tensive study  at  tho  115th  District  Assembly  x'/ith  a steak  fry  8,200  feet  above 
sea  lovcl.” 

ORIOFN  OF  ILHIE  '’GILA'’ 

The  name  ’"’G-ila'’  appears  to  bo  of  Indian  origin  and  moans  "'spider."  Accord- 
ing to  Bancroft,  the  word  was  first  applied  in  1630  to  a Nov;  Mexican  province  . 
'./horc  the  river  had  its  source.  Previously,  hoxrovor,  it  vras  knovm  as  the  Rio  del 
ITombre  do  Josus.  — Report  on  Flood  Control  of  tho  Gila  River,  F.  H.  Olmstoad, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTES  PIT-  IMJ-gGRUST  GSRVICS  DIRECTCRY 

'■One  quiet  summer  evening,  v;hile  recovering  from  the  mental  and  physical 
dejection  brought  on  by  reading  cirular  letters,  we  chanced  to  pick  up  the  new 
lune  issue  of  the  Forest  Service  directory.  Familiar  names  appeared  on  many 
pages  and  aroused  fond  memories  of  bygone  days  vihen  vre  vrere  all  one  big  family 
and  everybody  laiev/  most  everybody  else  by  their  first  name.  Only  a fevj  printed 
pages  were  then  needed  to  list  the  entire  Forest  Service  personnel' — and  now  v/e 
have  a directory  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  divisions,  offices,  names  and- 
titles. 

”TJe  turned  to  the  Index,  £8  solid  pages  of  names,  vrondering  if  vie  still  had 
’to  keep  up  vjith  the  Joneses’.  To  our  surprise  vie  found  that  they  were  7th  in 
the  number  of  names  listed,  and  further  perusal  revealed  the  follov;ing:  Smith- 
53,  headed  tho  list  of  Forest  Service  emplo3recs.  Then  follovred  Johnson-34; 
Andorson  and  BroTm-30  -each;  IIolson-22;  Millcr-19;  Potcrson-18 Davis  and  Jonos- 
17;  7/hite  and  YJilliams-16 ; Clark-15;  Hall  and  Taj'lor-lS;  Evans,  Moore  and  Thom- 
poon-12;  Lewis-,  Stevrart  and  ‘Jilson-12 . . . . 

"Further  study  revealed  other  intorosting  features  among  tho  names  in  the 
Diroctor3u  Here  were  a'variot3r  of  tfadcs:  Barber;  Brev/or;  Butler,  Cook, 

Cooper,  Gardner,  Hunter,  Rector ,' Seaman,  Shoemaker,  Tinker,  and  Lfcavor.  Birds 
v;c  found  in  number:  Crane,  Hawk,  Ja3',  Martin,  Pidgeon,  Robbins,  S-./an,  and 
Swift.  Hero  and  there  v/as  an  aiiinal:  Buck,  Bull,  Fox  and  "'olf.  Food  for  tho 
hungr3''  \ias  furnished  by  Bacon,  Bean,  Ham,  Lemon,  Marrow  and  Rico.  And  then  to 
our  delight  wo  discovered  that  the  august  and  sorious-minded  Service  still  had 
among  its  members  a Holler,  a Kidder 'and  a (kj-Navo. 

"TJo  soft  13^  Closed  tho  Dircctor3?',  lit  our  pipo  and  xTcnt  back  to  reading 
official  circulars.  But  all  evening  there  -was  a snilc.  on  our  lips  and  a warm 
S3)ot  in  our  heart  over  our  little  rendonvous  with  old  and  now  friends.'' 

— California  Ranger. 

THE  PROFESSOR  Alffi  Tlhi:  B00T3LLCK  ' _ 

A jprofessor  vms  accosted  13;^  a little  bootblack:  "Shine  H^our  shoes  , sir?" 

The  professor  was  disgusted  by  the  dirt  on  the  lad’s  face.'  "I  don’t  want 
a shine,  my  lad,"  he  said;  "but  if  3^ou’ll  go  and  wash  3"our  face.  I’ll  give  you 
a quarter."  ' 

"Righto,  guv’nor",  replied  the  bop',  as  he  made  his  way  to  a neighboring 
fountain.  Soon  he  ir-eturned,  looking  much  cleaner. 

"■Jell,  -sxvj  bo3'''' , said  the  ]professor,  "3rou  have  earned  3'our  quarter;  here 
it  is." 

"I  don’t  want  3rour  quarter,  guv’nor,"  replied  tho  bo3%  "You  hang  on  to  it 
and  git  your  hair  cut.'' 

F-LRI-,1ER  PROFITS  FROM  EFFORT  TO  CERE  HIY  TEimR 

His  attempt  to  cure  ha3''  fever  mo.de  J.  J.  L3'dick  prosperous. 

Tvront3‘-seven  years  ago,  doctors  advised  him  to  go  to  the  mountains  for  his 
ailment.  Get  out  under  the  trees,  tho3^  said,  get  some  air.  But  Lydick  couldn’t 
go.  Instead  ho  planted  a wide  sholtorbolt  of  troos  around  his  240-acre  farm. 
Friends  chided  him  for  wasting  land. 

But  in  1936  the  trees  omd  bushes  cau.ght  snow  ana  conserved  moisture.  His 
potatoes  3i'iolded  200  bushels  to  the  acre  and  his  corn  as  high  as  fortp'  bushols 
while  ncighborning  farms  x-'/cro  stricken  v/ith  drouth, 

Nov/,  because  of  v/hat  ho  did  for  his  ha3'"  fovor,  L3"dick’s  farm  is  x/orth 
double  that  of  nearby  tracts,  --  Plains  Forcstor. 


RO  SPECIALIST  SOLVES  HIS  PROBIM'- 

Psychologists  lament  that  specialists  tend  to  see,  the, world  only  from  their 
own  alcove  and  to  demand  that  its  problems  be  solved  only  from  their  viewpoint. 

The  specialist  may  even  become  like  Christopher  Columbus,  who  did  not  know  where 
he  was  going  nor  where  he  was  after  he  finally  got  there. 

Landis  J.  Arnold,  recreation  planning  specialist,  wants  the  Region  to  know 
thathe  never  deliberately  becomes  lost  to  the  outside  world.  He  had  noticed  that' 
vjhile  being  completely  absorbed  in  recreational,  architectural,  engineering,  and 
even  metaphysical  ideas,  he  often  forgot  where  ho  happened  to  be  after  his  car 
had  straightened  out  a feu  curves  and  brought  him  unvjillingly  back  to  stark 
reality.  Mr.  Arnold  stated  that  it  irritated  him  to  completely  interrupt  visions 
about  future  recreational  progress  in  the  Region  and  to  condescend  to  figuring 
out  just  whore  his  car  actually  had  stopped  on  the  road.  So,  yesterday,  ho  solv- 
ed his  problem  by  purchasing  an  airplane  compass.  Now  tho  world  is  a p.iradiso 
again  for  ho  can  always  tell  which  direction  he  is  traveling  ',nd  c n continue  on 
his  way  subtly  meditating  about  hov;  to  improve  a campground  here,  remove  a fire 
hazard  there,  or  even  about  how  to  write  an  item  for  the  D.aily  Bulletin. 

HOW  DO  KNOW? 

Northern  Region  Nev;s  cites  the  ’’World  Almanac”  as  authority  that  the 
reputable  English  l''nguage  today  contains  approximately  700,000  words.  Possibly 
300,000  more  terms  may  bo  stigm  tizod  as  nonce,  obsolete,  vulg-r,  low,  etc.-,  and 
therefore  seldom  or  never  sought  in  dictionaries.  . ■ 

The  average' well-educated  man  uses  from  6,000  to  8,000  different  v/ords; 
how  many  m.ore  ho  knows  is  difficult  to  dotorminc  ; -.nd  the  ''Verago  person,  it  is' 
estimated  employes  "’bout  4,000  w^ords  - possibly  m.ore.  It  is  conceivable  that 
technical  men  raay  have  at  their  command  several  hundred  or  perhaps  a thousand 
words  that  have  to  do  vmth  their  work. 

Shakespeare’s  vocabuliry  w\s  the  greatest  in  history.  It  was  rom  .rk''.bly 
rich  and  exhibited  raost  of  the  language  resources  of  his  tiriO.  Professor  .Albort 
Cook  in  his  ’’Study  of  English”  s ’.ys  that  Sh.akospearo  employed  .bout  21,000  v/ords; 
others  say  15,000  or  24,000. 

NOT  INCLUDING  F0PJ]ST  SERVICE  CIRCULAR  LETTERS 

’’Some  statistically  inclined  g ontlcman  has  computed  thit  all  of  the  books, 
magazines,  nowsp.pors  and  pamphlets  printed  in  this  country  annually  comprise 

1.800.000. 000.000.000  v\rords.  At  30  words  to  the  linear  foot  this  is  some 

11.000. 000.000  miles  of  sentences,  a distance  approx irm-telj/-  equivalent  to  thv.t 
around  the  solar  system.  To  re  d all  of  this  without  stopping  for  food  or  sleep 
a person  vjould  lay  down  the  December  issues  of  the  last  ncvjsp  ipcr  when  he  was 
approximately  45,000,000  years  old.”  ; — George  T.  Tenny,  Editor,  Electrical 
West,  from  Book  Trails,  Region  Five. 

TEE  OPERATOR  KNEi';'  BETTER 

A distinguished  visitor  '’.t  a lunitic  asylum  'went  to  the  telephone  and 
found  difficulty  in  getting  his  connection.  E^casporated  ho  shouted  to  tho  oper-.  . 
ator: 

’’Look  hero,  girl,  do  you  know  who  I -m?” 

”No,”  come  b-.ck  the  reply,  ’’but  I knov;  where  you  'rc.” 

— R-9  Daily  Cont''.ct. 

GETTING  HE  .-\SKED  FOR 

”I  want  a very  careful  chauffeur  - one  vjho  doesn’t  take  the  slightest 
risks,”  warned  the  would-be  om.ployer. 

”I’m.  your  mam,  sir,”  -’.nswered  tho  applic  nt.  ”C''.n  I h-.ve  my  salary  in 
adva.nco?”  --  R-9  Daily  Contact. 
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